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London was their earliest foreign settlement, and
already in the tenth century we find that the Germans
enjoyed the same rights when their ships entered
British ports as those possessed by the English. In
return for this they had at Easter and Christmas to
make a donation of two pieces of grey and one of
brown cloth, ten pounds of pepper, five pairs of
men's gloves, and two barrels of vinegar. The fact
that they thus paid toll in kind and not in money is
entirely in accordance with the ancient usage of
guilds and corporations, and the conditions of medise-
val tenures. Gloves as tokens of good faith and
submission, and pepper, probably because of its
rarity as an Eastern product, were forms of payment
frequent in early days.

After this first mention we find that year by year
the privileges of the German were extended in
England. The kings desired that they should be
treated as subjects and friends, and after Henry the
Lion had married a daughter of Henry II. of
England, the alliance grew yet closer. Thus special
privileges were accorded to them with regard to the
sale of Rhine wine, of the importation of which into
Great Britain we now hear for the first time. It is
evident that the commerce of England was largely in
the hands of these foreigners, a circumstance the
more remarkable when we consider that the English
have now for some centuries been the great traders of
the world.

What hindered the rise of the British in early days
was the feudal system against which the Germans
had rebelled. It was a system incompatible with